PRESIDENT   MASARYK   TELLS   HIS   STORY
clubs asked me to lecture I spoke on Blaise Pascal,
and showed them, from him, that religion is not
dead, as German liberalism would have it, but that
it is a necessity of the human heart. I fought against
all that liberalist indifference. To the cultivated
men of those days religion was an exploded fallacy,
and they could hardly understand how a man
could seriously give his attention to it.
I did not care much for teaching: I almost dis-
liked lecturing. I am not fond of speaking in public,
and have even to force myself to write. I was not
interested in explaining to my students what other
people had already written and taught; I said to
them, "There are such and such books on these
subiects; you had better read them." I preferred
to discuss concrete and present-day problems with
them; and I liked it best of all when they asked me
questions or argued with each other in my presence.
At least that showed me that they were thinking,
and what they were thinking, and it made all sorts
of things clearer to me as well. When it couldn't be
done in the lecture room I took them home with me.
But I found the teaching itself very hard sometimes.
Think what a responsibility it is to instruct young
people in moral questions. Yes, to teach a boy to
read and write, hand out general knowledge to him5
and explain what has already been discovered and
written is a very different matter from assuming